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Plant  Closings  and  Mass  Layoffs' 
January  1,   1985  -  December  31,  1985 


The  following  tables  summarize  plant  closing/mass  layoff  activity 
in  Massachusetts  for  the  period  beginning  January  1,  1985 
through  December  31,   1985,   inclusive.  These  statistics  are  a 
compilation  of  several  data  sources:  DES  RAB  Certification  re- 
ports and  Research  Department  data  summaries,  the  DES  automated 
claims  tracking  system   (PMLPC) ,  and  Massachusetts  Emergency  Re- 
sponse Team   (MERT)   reports.   It  should  be  noted  that  these  figures 
represent  permanent  or  indefinite  mass  layoffs,   i.e.,   full  closings 
or  layoffs  affecting  at  least  20  workers,  when  worker  recall  is 
not  anticipated. 

The  tables  point  up  those  industries  and  labor  market  areas  (LMAs) 
in  Massachusetts  that  have  experienced  disproportionately  high 
layoff  activity  during  the  period  as  well  as  those  that  have 
done  well  relative  to  their  share  of  statewide  employment.  The 
tables  also  display,  by  industry  and  by  LMA,  plant  closing  activity 
and  coverage  rates  under  the  Reemployment  Assistance  Benefits 
(RAB)  Program. 

Highlights 

0  In  total,   329  distinct  layoffs  affecting  304  firms  were 
reported  during  calender  year  1985.  These  layoffs  affected 
31,389  workers,  or  about  1%  of  statewide  employment  for  the 
period.  Just  over  half  of  these  workers    (15,703)  were  in- 
volved in  160  reported  plant  closings  across  the  state: 
more  than  13,000    (86%)   of  these  workers  affected  by  plant 
closings  were  laid  off  in  RAB-certif ied  closings  in  1985. 

0  While  a  small  share  of  the  state's  workforce  overall  was 
affected  by  mass  layoffs  and  plant  closings,  there  were 
wide  variances  in  the  extent  to  which  specific  industries 
experienced  layoffs. 

--  Manufacturing  industries  continue  to  be  hardest  hit 
of  all  industry  sectors  relative  to  their  respective 
shares  of  statewide  employment.  Within  durable  goods 
manufacturing,   layoffs  reached  proportionately  high 
levels  in  non-electrical  machinery,  electrical  equip- 
ment and  instruments  manufacturing,  and  transportation 
equipment.  Within  non-durable  manufacturing,  apparel, 
leather,  paper,  and  rubber  industries  experienced 
disproportionately  high  layoff  activity  and  were  es- 
pecially susceptible  to  full  plant  closings. 

--  In  contrast,  all  other  industry  sectors,  including 
the  large  Service  and  Trade  sectors,  enjoyed  low  lay- 
off activity  during  1985  relative  to  their  respective 
shares  of  statewide  employment. 
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0  Layoff  experience  at  the  substate  level  varied  widely  between 
labor  market  areas.  The  larger  labor  areas  of  Boston,  Spring- 
field, and  Worcester  were  only  moderately  affected  by  lay- 
offs relative  to  their  respective  shares  of  statewide  employ- 
ment, whereas  Lowell,  Salem,  North  Adams,  Athol,  New  Bedford, 
Fall  River,  and  Gardner  were  proportionately  harder  hit. 

--  Half  of  the  workers  affected  in  mass  layoffs  were 
employed  in  the  Boston  labor  market  area.   Since  the 
Boston  LMA  represented  about  57%  of  statewide  employment 
for  the  period,   layoffs  in  this  area,  overall,  were 
proportional  ely  low.  Within  the  LMA,  the  City  of  Boston 
reported  lov    layoff  activity  relative  to  its  share 
of  statewide   employment.   However,  Bedford,  Westwood, 
Concord,  and  Marlborough  in  the  Metropolitan  South/ 
West  SDA  reported  proportionately  high  layoff  activity 
relative  to  their  respective  shares  of  statewide  em- 
ployment.  In  Bedford,  Westwood,  and  Concord,  layoffs 
were  concentrated  in  the  high  technology  sector,  while 
layoffs  in  Marlborough  took  place  within  a  broader 
mix  of  industries.  Quincy  in  the  South  Coastal  SDA 
also  reported  disproportionately  high  layoff  activity, 
attributable  primarily  to  layoffs  at  General  Dynamics. 

—  Workers  in  the  large  Springfield  and  Worcester  labor 
market  areas  were  only  moderately  affected  by  mass 
layoffs  relative  to  their  respective  shares  of  state- 
wide employment  in  1985.  However,  with  the  first  quarter 
of  1986  has  come  several  large  layoffs  in  Springfield's 
manufacturing  sector,  most  notably,   at  United  Tech- 
nologies and  at  Buxton  Corporation,  as  well  as  in 
Worcester's  troubled  health  care  industry.  The  extent 

of  these  and  other  related  layoffs  will  be  summarized 
in  subsequent  reports  to  the  MIAB.   The  Division  of 
Employment  Security  has  also  prepared  analyses  of 
the  employment  impacts  of  these  layoffs  in  the  Spring- 
field area  as  part  of  the  Emergency  Assistance  Center 
planning  process  and  is  continuing  to  study  labor 
market  issues  in  various  sections  of  Western  Massa- 
chusetts.  In  addition,   this  project  is  conducting 
a  study  of  the  health  care  industry  to  better  assess 
how  current  changes  in  the  industry  will  impact  on 
employment . 

—  Proportionately  large  numbers  of  workers  lost  their 
jobs  in  the  Lowell  and  Salem  labor  market  areas,  with 
layoffs  in  the  Lowell  area  reflecting  the  slowdown 

in  several  high-technology  industries  during  198  5. 

—  North  Adams,  Athol,  New  Bedford,  Fall  River  and  Gardner, 
areas  that  have  chronically  reported  unemployment 
rates  higher  than  the  statewide  average,   also  experi- 
enced disproportionately  high  layoff  activity  during 
the  period.   In  general,  these  layoffs  are  indicative 

of  a  heavy  reliance  in  these  areas  on  durable  and 
non-durable  manufacturing  industries  in  long-term 
decline . 
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A  Closer  Look  at  Industry  and  Substate  Layoff  Patterns 

Almost  all  sectors  of  non-durable  and  durable  goods  manufacturing 
were  heavily  affected  by  mass  layoffs  in  1985.  Layoffs  in  non- 
durables  were  most  severe,  with  73  of  the  104  incidences  (70%) 
reported  as  full  plant  closings.  Only  30%  of  layoffs  in  durable 
goods  manufacturing   (37  incidences)   represented  full  plant  closings 
However,  because  non-durable  industries  employ  many  fewer  Massa- 
chusetts workers  than  do  durable  goods  manufacturers,  the  absolute 
number  of  workers  affected  in  plant  closings  and  other  layoffs 
in  the  non-durable  goods  sector  is  smaller  —  8,221  laid-off 
workers  in  non-durables  as  compared  to  18,068  laid-off  workers 
in  durables. 

The  majority  of  the  workers  laid  off  in  non-durable  goods  manu- 
facturing  (66%)  were  involved  in  RAB-certif ied  plant  closings  in 
1985.  Workers  losing  jobs  from  the  durable  goods  sector  experi- 
enced a  lower  rate  of  RAB  coverage   (33%)   in  1985  because  propor- 
tionately fewer  facilities  actually  closed.  At  the  same  time, 
large  numbers  of  workers  in  durable  goods  were  also  affected  by 
covered  closings.  Overall,   the  vast  majority   (11,437)   of  the 
more  than  13,000  workers  laid  off  in  RAB-certif ied  closings  in 
1985  had  been  employed  in  manufacturing  industries/  confirming 
that  the  plant  closing  law  is  in  fact  targeting  the  manufac- 
turing sector . 

Within  the  non-durable  manufacturing  sector,  the  textile,  apparel, 
leather,  paper,  and  rubber  industries  all  experienced  dispropor- 
tionately high  layoff  activity  relative  to  their  respective  shares 
of  state  employment.   In  absolute  numbers,   apparel  workers  were 
hardest  hit,  with  2,784  jobs  reported  lost  through  layoff.  Paper, 
rubber,  and  the  rapidly  shrinking  leather  industry  all  experienced 
layoffs  in  excess  of  1,000  workers,  with  textile  layoffs  nearing 
the  1,000  worker  level  in  1985.   The  printing  and  publishing  in- 
dustry, while  losing  fewer  than  300  workers,   lost  most  of  these 
jobs  in  full  plant  closings. 

The  durable  goods  manufacturing  sector  stands  out  as  having  lost 
the  largest  absolute  numbers  of  workers  through  layoffs  in  1985. 
Layoffs  in  most  durable  goods  manufacturing  industries  were  also 
disproportionately  high  relative  to  their  respective  shares  of 
statewide  employment.   The  non-electrical  machinery  manufacturing 
industry  accounted  for  the  largest  single  share  of  laid-off  workers 
with  almost  5,000  workers  losing  jobs  in  34  industry  layoffs. 
The  majority  of  these  laid-off  workers    (75%)   had  been  employed 
in  the  office,  computing,  and  accounting  machines  sector,  re- 
flecting the  1985  slowdown  in  certain  high-technology  manufac- 
turing industries.   Electrical  equipment  and  instruments  manufac- 
turers each  lost  in  excess  of  3,000  workers,  while  transporta- 
tion equipment  registered  just  under  4,000  workers  affected  by 
layoffs  in  total  in  1985.  General  Dynamics  in  Quincy  accounted 
for  the  vast  majority  of  the  total  in  transportation  equipment. 

With  a  couple  of  exceptions,  however,   laid-off  workers  in  the 
durable  goods  sector  experienced  a  much  lower  plant  closure  rate 
(36%)   than  did  laid-off  workers  in  non-durable  manufacturing 
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(77%)   and  in  the  non-manufacturing  sector   (56%).   In  particular, 
fewer  than  1  out  of  10  workers  laid  off  by  non-electrical  machinery 
and  by  instruments  manufacturers  were  involved  in  full  closings; 
1  out  of  5  laid-off  workers  in  electrical  equipment  manufactur- 
ing were  part  of  a  plant  closing.  The  most  notable  exception 
was  in  transportation  equipment/  where  most  laid-off  workers 
reported  in  this  sector  had  been  employed  at  General  Dynamics. 

Non-manufacturing  industries  universally  reported  proportionately 
few  workers  laid  off  in  1985  relative  to  their  respective  shares 
of  st  itewide  employment.   The  services  sector,  accounting  for 
25%  o:  employment  statewide,   reported  only  6%  of  all  laid-off 
workers  in  1985  and  experienced  a  minimal  level  of  plant  closing 
activity.  Within  this  sector,  the  largest  absolute  number  of 
workers  were  laid  off  in  the  health  care  industry,  representing 
an  increased  layoff  rate  by  comparison  to  1983  and  1984  layoff 
figures.   However,   layoff  activity  was  still  low  relative  to  the 
industry's  share  of  statewide  employment  in  1985.  Careful  atten- 
tion must  be  paid  during  the  upcoming  months  as  the  movement 
toward  cost  containment  and  market  competition  continues  to  put 
pressure  on  the  hospital  industry.   It  should  be  noted  that  a 
number  of  layoffs  in  hospitals  have  already  been  reported  in  the 
first  3  months  of  1986. 

Among  the  remaining  Service  industries,  business  services  reported 
the  second  largest  number  of  laid-off  workers    (682),  although 
this  number  was  low  relative  to  the  industry's  share  of  state- 
wide employment.  Workers  affected  by  mass  layoffs  in  other  service 
industries  were  minimal:  hotel  and  lodging  places,   165  workers; 
social  services,   113  workers;  personal  and  recreational  services, 
45  workers  and  25  workers,  respectively. 

The  trade  sector,  representing  23%  of  employment  statewide,  re- 
ported only  8%  of  all  workers  laid  off  in  1985.   Retail  trade 
accounted  for  the  largest  absolute  number  of  worker  layoffs  with- 
in this  sector   (1,555),  attributable  primarily  to  several  closings 
of  small  retail  facilities  that  ranged  widely  from  general  mer- 
chandise,  food,  apparel,  and  furniture  stores  to  eating  and 
drinking  places. 

Substate  Layoff  Activity 

At  the  substate  level,  General  Dynamics  accounted  for  more  than 
one-fifth  of  the  workers  affected  by  mass  layoffs  in  the  Boston 
LMA  in  198  5.   Even  so,  the  Boston  LMA  enjoyed  a  proportionately 
low  layoff  rate  relative  to  its  share  of  statewide  employment. 
Other  labor  areas  where  permanent  layoff  activity  in  1985  was 
notably  low  relative  to  its  share  of  statewide  employment  included 
Barnstable  and  Amherst. 

Several  labor  market  areas  reported  proportionately  high  numbers 
of  workers  laid  off  relative  to  their  respective  shares  of  state- 
wide employment:  Lowell,   Salem-Gloucester,  Fall  River,  New  Bedford, 
Gardner,  North  Adams,   and  Athol.  Although  Lowell  has  maintained 
a  relatively  low  unemployment  rate  in  recent  years,  this  area 
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experienced  large  numbers  of  workers  laid  off  in  the  office, 
computing,  and  accounting  machines  industry  in  1985    (1,458  workers 
affected  in  6  layoffs)   as  well  as  in  two  other  high  technology 
industries  —  electronic  components/accessories   (350  workers  in 
4  layoffs)   and  computer  and  data  processing  services    (80  workers 
in  2  layoffs) . 

The  Salem-Gloucester  LMA  also  reported  a  substantial  number  of 
workers  affected  by  mass  layoffs  in  1985.   Layoffs  involving  several 
hundred  workers  were  reported  in  high  technology  manufacturing 
(electronic  components/accessories,  affecting  370  workers,  and 
instruments,  affecting  120  workers)   as  well  as  in  the  more  tra- 
ditional leather  manufacturing  industry   (266  workers  in  6  layoffs) . 
Other  layoffs  in  the  Salem-Gloucester  area  represent  a  diverse 
mix  of  industries,   from  food,  apparel,   and  paper  in  the  manufac- 
turing sector  to  wholesale  and  retail  trade  facilities. 

Not  surprisingly,  Fall  River  and  New  Bedford  were  hard  hit  by 
layoffs  and  closings  in  apparel  and  textiles,  idling  630  workers 
in  Fall  River  and  680  workers  in  New  Bedford.  New  Bedford,  in 
particular,  registered  five  certified  plant  closings  in  these 
industries  as  well  as  other  layoffs  in  leather  manufacturing. 
Three  closings  and  layoffs  in  New  Bedford  took  place  among  elec- 
trical machinery  manufacturers,   affecting  over  300  workers. 

The  majority  of  layoff  activity  in  Gardner  was  reported  by  furniture 
manufacturing,  an  industry  traditionally  associated  with  this 
part  of  the  state  that  has  been  in  long-term  decline.   In  North 
Adams  and  Athol,   the  absolute  number  of  mass  layoffs  reported 
in  1985  was  small,  but  the  size  of  the  layoffs  represented  major 
employment  losses  to  these  labor  areas.  Moreover,  most  workers 
laid  off  in  North  Adams  and  Athol  had  been  employed  in  the  man- 
ufacturing sector  —  Athol  was  hard  hit  by  the  closing  of  a  large 
machine  tools  manufacturer,  while  North  Adams  suffered  major 
layoffs  in  fabricated  rubber  products  and  electronic  components 
manufacturing . 

The  Brockton,  Lawrence  and  Fitchburg-Leominster  labor  market 
areas  experienced  only  moderate  layoff  activity  in  198  5  relative 
to  their  respective  shares  of  statewide  employment.   This  pattern 
is  expecially  noteworthy  in  the  Fitchburg-Leominster  area,  where 
the  unemployment  rate  has  been  significantly  above  the  statewide 
average  in  recent  years.   Brockton  is  the  only  one  of  these  three 
areas  where  full  plant  closings  affected  the  majority  of  laid- 
off  workers.   Several  of  these  closures  took  place  in  a  variety 
of  non-durable  manufacturing  industries,  but  most  affected  fewer 
than  100  workers. 
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TABLE  I 


Plant  Closing/Mass  Layoff  Activity  by  Major  Industry  Group* 
January  1  -  December  31,  1985 

//  of  #  of  Workers  Industry  Share  of 

Industry  Layoffs  Affected  State  Employment 


Manufacturing 

229 

26,289 

(84%) 

23% 

Food 

8 

x  2 
(  2%) 

482 

(  1%) 

1% 

Textiles 

11 

(  3%) 

934 

(  3%) 

.7% 

Apparel 

35 

(11%) 

2,784 

(  9%) 

1% 

Lumber 

1 

(.3%) 

80 

(.3%) 

.2% 

Furniture 

6 

(  2%) 

325 

(  1%) 

.3% 

Paper 

16 

(  5%) 

1,414 

(  5%) 

1% 

Printing  &  Publishing 

4 

(  1%) 

298 

(  1%) 

2% 

Rubber 

11 

(  3%) 

1,190 

(  4%) 

1% 

Leather 

19 

(  6%) 

1,119 

(  4%) 

.5% 

Stone,  Clay  and  Glass 

4 

(  1%) 

536 

(  2%) 

.4% 

Primary  Metals 

4 

(  1%) 

162 

(.5%) 

.5% 

Fabricated  Metals 

15 

(  5%) 

1,344 

(  4%) 

2% 

Machinery,  Except  Electrical 

34 

(10%) 

4,993 

(16%) 

4% 

Office,  Computing,  &  Accounting 

17 

(  5%) 

3,755 

(12%) 

2% 

Other 

17 

(  5%) 

1,238 

(  4%) 

2% 

Electrical  Equipment 

33 

(10%) 

3,090 

(10%) 

5% 

Transportation  Equipment 

5 

(  2%) 

3,910 

(12%) 

1% 

Instruments 

18 

(  6%) 

3,002 

(  9%) 

2% 

Misc.  Manufacturing 

5 

(  2%) 

626 

(  2%) 

.8% 

Communication,  Utilities,  Transp. 

14 

(  4%) 

596 

(  2%) 

4% 

Wholesale  Trade 

20 

(  6%) 

844 

(  3%) 

5% 

Retail  Trade 

29 

(  8%) 

1,555 

(  5%) 

18% 

Finance,  Insurance,  Real  Estate 

2 

(.6%) 

265 

(.8%) 

6% 

Services 

33 

(10%) 

1,791 

(  6%) 

25% 

Business 

13 

(  4%) 

682 

(  2%) 

5% 

Health 

12 

(  4%) 

761 

(  3%) 

8% 

Other 

8 

(  2%) 

348 

(  1%) 

12% 

Undetermined 

2 

(.6%) 

49 

(.2%) 

Total 

329 

(100%) 

31,389 

(100%) 

 A 

Based  upon  the  industry's  annual  average  share  of  statewide  employment  in  1984. 
(Source:  Division  of  Employment  Security,  ES  202  Report) 

2 

All  percentages  are  rounded  to  the  nearest  whole  number  unless  the  percentage  is 
less  than  1  percent. 

* 

Only  those  industries  reporting  layoffs  are  included  in  these  tables.  The  chemical 
manufacturing  and  construction  industries  and  the  government  sector  reported  no 
permanent  mass  layoffs  in  1985. 

Mature  Industries 
Research  Project 
March,  1986 
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TABLE  II 

Plant  Closing/Mass  Layoff  Activity  By  Labor  Market  Area 
January  1  -  December  31,  1985 

//  of  //  of  Workers  LMA  Share  of1 

"  LMA  Layoffs  Affected  State  Employment 


Amherst 

2 

(.6%) 

107 

(.3%) 

.5% 

Athol 

1 

(.3%) 

252 

(.8%) 

.2% 

Attleboro 

1 

(.3%) 

11 

(•1%) 

1% 

Balance  of  Western  Mass 

— 

— 

.1% 

Barnstable 

3 

(.9%) 

193 

(.6%) 

2% 

Boston 

140 

(43%) 

15,695 

(50%) 

57% 

Brockton 

10 

(  3%) 

665 

(  2%) 

2% 

Dukes 

— 

— 

.1% 

Fall  River 

11 

(  3%) 

927 

(  3%) 

2% 

Fitchburg 

10 

(  3%) 

318 

(  1%) 

1% 

Gardner 

6 

(  2%) 

305 

(  1%) 

.4% 

Great  Barrington 

1 

(.3%) 

50 

(.2%) 

.2% 

Greenfield 

2 

( .  6%) 

288 

(.9%) 

.6% 

Lawrence 

25 

(  8%) 

1,329 

(  4%) 

4% 

Lowell 

23 

(  7%) 

2,474 

(  8%) 

3% 

Nantucket 

— 

— 

.1% 

New  Bedford 

13 

(  4%) 

1,391 

(  4%) 

2% 

North  Adams 

3 

(.9%) 

1,032 

(  3%) 

.5% 

Pittsf ield 

2 

(.6%) 

237 

(.8%) 

1% 

Salem 

30 

(  9%) 

2,106 

(  7%) 

4% 

Southbridge 

.4% 

Springfield 

19 

(  6%) 

1,891 

(  6%) 

8% 

Taunton 

3 

(•9%) 

300 

(  1%) 

.7% 

Ware 

2 

(.6%) 

76 

(•2%) 

.2% 

Worcester 

22 

(  7%) 

1,742 

(  6%) 

6% 

Unassigned 

1% 

Total 

329 

(100%) 

31,389 

(100%) 

100% 

Based  upon  each  LMA's  annual  average  share  of  statewide  employment  in  1984. 
(Source:  Division  of  Employment  Security,  ES  202  Report) 

2 

All  percentages  are  rounded  to  the  nearest  whole  number  unless  the  percentage  is  less 
than  1  percent. 
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TABLE  III 


Distribution  of  Plant  Closings  and  Other  Mass  Layoffs  by  Major  Industry  Group 

January  1  -  December  31,  1985 


Plant 

Closings 

All  Layoffs1 

Industry 

Closings 

Workers 

Layor r s 

Workers 

Manufacturing 

109 

12,825 

(83%) 

229 

o  £    o  o  n 

26 , 289 

(84%) 

Food 

4 

191 

(  1%) 

o 
o 

4oz 

(  2%) 

Textiles 

7 

696 

(  4%) 

1  1 

1 1 

no  /, 

y34 

(  3%) 

Apparel 

28 

2,124 

(14%) 

35 

2 , 784 

(  9%) 

Lumber 

1 

80 

(.5%) 

1 

0  n 
oU 

(.3%) 

Furniture 

2 

95 

(.6%) 

c. 

o 

one: 
J/J 

(  1%) 

Paper 

9 

1,087 

(  7%) 

16 

1,414 

(  4%) 

Printine  &  Publishine 

A.      1—    -1—  L  L  l_  J_  Lib—          \-*         X     VhL  I— '  -I-   -1_  ' — '  L  1  -l_  1  L  CL. 

3 

280 

(  2%) 

4 

0  O  Q 

zyo 

( .9%) 

Rubber 

7 

1,014 

(  6%) 

i  i 
1 1 

1 ,  iyu 

(  4%) 

Leather 

15 

901 

(  6%) 

19 

1      1  1  r\ 

1,119 

(  4%) 

Stone,  Clay  and  Glass 

2 

236 

(  2%) 

4 

536 

(  2%) 

Primary  Metals 

3 

117 

(.7%) 

4 

162 

(.5%) 

Fabricated  Metals 

8 

428 

(  3%) 

1  c 

Id 

1      Q  A  /. 

1  , 344 

(  4%) 

Machinery,  Except  Electrical 

6 

465 

(  3%) 

34 

/    n  n  0 

4,993 

(16%) 

Office,  Computing,  &  Accounting 

0 

0 

17 

3 , 755 

(12%) 

Other 

6 

465 

(  3%) 

17 

1 , 238 

(  4%) 

Electrical  Equipment 

7 

689 

(  5%) 

33 

O  AHA 

3 , 090 

(10%) 

Transportation  Equipment 

3 

3,787 

(24%) 

5 

3,910 

(12%) 

T  n  <?  t  r  i  mi  p  n  t  <=> 

2 

226 

(  1%) 

18 

3,002 

(  9%) 

Misc.  Manufacturing 

1.  A  J_  W  V —   •         i.  ILL  LIU  J-  CJ.  V       l_         J-    _1_  LLC-, 

3 

409 

(  3%) 

5 

626 

(  2%) 

Communication,  Utilities,  &  Transp. 

7 

356 

(  2%) 

14 

596 

(  2%) 

Wholesale  Trade 

9 

359 

(  2%) 

20 

o44 

(  3%) 

Retail  Trade 

20 

1,244 

(  8%) 

29 

1,555 

(  5%) 

Finance,  Insurance,  Real  Estate 

1 

215 

(  1%) 

2 

265 

(.8%) 

Services 

12 

670 

(  4%) 

33 

1,791 

(  5%) 

Business 

5 

279 

(1.5%) 

13 

682 

(  2%) 

Health 

2 

133 

(  1%) 

12 

761 

(  3%) 

Other 

5 

258 

(1.5%) 

8 

348 

(  1%) 

Undetermined 

1 

34 

( •  2%) 

2 

49 

(.2%) 

Total 

160 

15,703 

(100%) 

329 

31,389 

(100%) 

Figures  in  this  column  represent  the  sum  of  plant  closings  and  other  mass  layoffs. 
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TABLE  IV 


Distribution  of 

Plant  Closings 

and  Other 

Mass  Layoffs 

by  Labor  Market  Area 

January 

1  -  December  31,  1985 

Plant 

Closings 

All 

Layoffs^" 

LMA 

Closings 

Workers 

Layoffs 

Workers 

Amherst 

1 

89 

(.6%) 

2 

107 

Athol 

1 

252 

(  2%) 

1 

252 

(.8%) 

At  tleboro 

1 

11 

(.1%) 

1 

11 

(.  1%) 

Balance  of  Western  Mass 



Barnstabl e 

1 

58 

(.4%) 

3 

193 

(.6%) 

Boston 

66 

8,745 

(56%) 

140 

15,695 

(50%) 

Brockton 

7 

572 

(  4%) 

10 

665 

(  2%) 

Dukes 



Fall  River 

5 

272 

(  2%) 

11 

927 

(  3%) 

Fit chburg 

5 

113 

(.7%) 

10 

318 

(  1%) 

Gardner 

2 

95 

(.6%) 

6 

305 

(  1%) 

Great  Barrington 

1 

50 

( .3%) 

1 

50 

( .2%) 

Greenfield 

1 

138 

( .9%) 

2 

288 

(  1%) 

Lawrence 

10 

453 

(  3%) 

25 

1 ,329 

C  4%) 

Lowell 

8 

603 

(  4%) 

23 

2,474 

(  8%) 

Nantucket 



New  Bedford 

11 

1,295 

(  8%) 

13 

1 ,391 

(  4%) 

North  Adams 

2 

397 

(  2%) 

3 

1 .032 

(  3%) 

Pittsf ield 

1 

1  "3 

2 

\  .0/0) 

Salem 

13 

674 

(  4%) 

30 

2,106 

(  7%) 

Southb ridge 



Springfield 

12 

860 

(  5%) 

19 

1,891 

(  6%) 

Taunton 

z 

222 

(  1%) 

3 

300 

(  1%) 

Ware 

1 

16 

(.1%) 

2 

76 

( •  2%) 

Worcester 

9 

775 

(  5%) 

22 

1,742 

(  6%) 

Total 

160 

15,703 

(100%) 

329 

31,389 

(100%) 

Figures  in  this  column  represent  the  sum  of  plant  closings  and  other  mass  layoffs. 
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